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It takes a TRUCK ENGINE 
to Stand the Gaff! 


The automobile tests many a fine quality in an engine, but the TRUCK 


y 


engine puts up with a great deal more. If the average car is disposed 
of at 50,000 miles, hundreds of hard-working trucks should be entitled 


i 4 ~©to retirement in a few months’ time. Nothing could be further from the f 
N 





minds of either the builder or the owner of the good truck. Thousands 
of International Trucks have traveled upwards of two or three hundred 
thousand miles, every mile a truck mile. For more than a generation 
the builders of International Trucks have built ALL-TRUCK trucks— 
and TRUCKS only. See the nearby International dealer or branch for 
full information. Sizes from 14-ton to powerful six-wheelers. 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 





Below: An International 3/, to 1-ton Model D-15 Truck with line main- 
tenance body— one of several used by the Southern New England 
Telephone Company. 
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We’re all familiar with the slang expression, “beautiful but 

9 ry > >» * r r ; . . 7 - 

em coucro dumb.” Yet when one finds a woman who combines looks, in 
METAL INSE - . eye . . . 

at tellect and conversational ability, her charm is easily established. 





Applying the same thought to a handset, it first must be good- 
looking to enable it to fit in with the richest surroundings and 
the decorative schemes, but it must also make telephone conver- 
sations easier and clearer, if it is to win subscriber approval. 


amping of the diaphragm 
i excessive tension is in 
itall times because the ear 
tread is entirely indepen 


pe A The Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset, because it possesses 


it giocess mtheeriaese unquestioned good looks, delights the subscriber’s eye. The spe- 
cial transmitter and receiver used in this handset delight the 
subscriber’s ear. That’s why many operating companies find the 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 1212 Handset an ideal sales builder. 


Order a test sample of this outstanding telephone achievement. 


STROMBERG - CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: 100 Carlson Road, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 


euted transmitter used with 
tomberg-Carlson Handsets 
Sthe cone shaped dia 
bof the radio speaker. It 
rigid piston. Maximum 
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YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


The long experience and great resources of the 


Kellogg Company back every Relaymatic installa- 
tion. This is not a new development, but simply 
another use of the reliable relays which have 
made Kellogg manual equipment the standard of 
most operating companies for over two score 
years. 


“Relay operation throughout. 
“Low current consumption. 


“Progressive allotment of idle con- 
necting circuits. 


“Lines in trouble automatically 
locked out 


“Condenser coupled transmission 
bridge on local calls. 


“Separate low resistance balanced 
impedance battery feed coils. 

“Standard dialing including “zero” 
dialing for the master office trunks. 

“Busy indication by 
tone. 


interrupted 


“Automatic machine ringing. 


“One to twenty party code single 
frequency ringing. 


“One to ten party harmonic five 
frequency ringing. 


“Instantaneous ringing cut off when 
party called answers. 


“Automatic busy test. 


“Revertive calls by directory num- 
ber. 


“Dial tone. 
~Revertive ringing tone. 


“Instantaneous disconnect by call- 
ing subscriber. 


“Time limit on local connections 


“Revertive calls do not tie up con- 
nectors. 


“Secret service. 


“All relay contacts are of precious 
metal. 


“Busy confirmation test by trunk 
operator. 


“Automatic answered call meter. 
“Pay station identification tone. 


“Fuse condition check over trunk 
lines. 


“Trouble pilot lamps. 


“Out of order check and timer 
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KELLOGG DEVELOPMENT 


For those exchanges which find automatic switching advantageous, the Re- 
laymatic is the ideal equipment. It furnishes all the service features required 
by the average exchange. In addition it introduces many exclusive charac- 
teristics which make for easy understandability, simple operation and reliable 
performance. 





The relays, which are the heart of the Relaymatic, are the result of more than 
40 years’ experience. The individual relay and the gang relay are typical of 
Kellogg simple design and rugged construction. These relays have long leaf 
springs provided with double contacts of precious metal. All switching is ac- 
complished by these relays. Kellogg Relaymatic switchboards have no me- 
chanical switches with base metal wipers or bank contacts. 


With the entire resources of the Kellogg Company backing the Relaymatic, 
you are assured of the utmost satisfaction in point of operation and invest- 
ment. 
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By HORACE KRAMER 


In Salesmanship 


THE TELEPHONE is not a humdrum affair of just so much 


metal and wire, but is a great human agency that lends itself 


well to creative imagination. 


Local advertising offers ex- 


cellent opportunity for dramatizing and personalizing the 


telephone. 


This is the third article of a series dealing with 


basic selling factors especially applied to the telephone 


UPON a time there was 


NCE 
an 


organization of brick 

salesmen who were badly 
down in the mouth. Their product 
was common ordinary brick the 
sort the Israelites made without 
straw for Pharaoh. Business was 
bad and getting .worse. Concrete 


was taking away the market for out- 
door and underground construction, 
hollow tile was hogging the partition 
business—and there seemed nothing 
to do about it. 


Things were plenty tough and 
getting tougher. “About the only 
market left to us,” said one discour- 
aged optimist, “is the Saint Patrick’s 
Day business of the Clan na Gael!” 


Then one day the sales manager 
called the boys together. Stepping 
briskly into the room he laid a mys- 
terious-looking package on the table 
beside him. When he could make 
himself heard above the moans of 
the assemblage, he announced: 


“Boys, a new day has dawned for 
us all! We’re going out of the com- 
mon brick business. To take its 
place we have the greatest building 
material ever conceived by the mind 
of man. There is no limit to the 
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amount of this new material we can 
sell; the only limit will be our in- 
dustry and imagination. Don’t for- 
get that word ‘imagination.’ Not 
only is this the greatest building 
material of all time, it will be the 
easiest to sell!” 


Everyone sat up and _ listened 
eagerly, the pessimism of a moment 
ago forgotten. “I have a sample of 
this wonderful new material right 
here,” the sales manager went on, 
pointing to the mysterious package, 
“but before I unveil it I wish to 
spend a little time telling you just 
how miraculous it really is. 

“It is the cheapest building mate- 
rial in existence,” said he, “and the 
most economical to buy and _ use, 
either for a modest home or a com- 
mercial building. It is the cheapest 
for the following reasons: 

“First, it is everlasting. It will 
never deteriorate and, consequently, 
needs no repair or upkeep. A build- 
ing of this material may be handed 
down to one’s grandchildren. 


Second, it needs no paint or other 
preservatives, as is the case with 
wood construction. This material’s 
beautiful color is inherent in it. 


Third, it is absolutely fireproof, 
thus involving the minimum insur- 
ance rates. 

Fourth, it is weatherproof. It is 
the warmest in winter and the cool- 
est in summer, and thus the most 
economical from the standpoint of 
heating.” 

“Boy! That must be somethin’!” 
exclaimed an enthusiastic salesman. 

“But that is only half the picture 

-the practical side,” continued the 
manager. “There is also an impor- 
tant aesthetic factor. With this 
material one can build a more beau- 
tiful wall than with any other 
wood, stone, stucco, tile, or what 
have you. The material is extremely 
plastic; it may be worked into end- 
less pleasing designs and patterns. 
Architects are now developing homes, 
churches, buildings of all sorts of 
this new material that will take the 
country by storm. Now, how many 
of you can sell this new building 
material as I have described it?” he 
asked, starting to open the package. 

There was a pandemonium of en- 
thusiastic affirmation until the 
package was unwrapped. Then a 
stunned silence descended upon the 
group. “Why, hell!” exclaimed a 
salesman known as_ Lugubrious 
Louie, “it’s nothing but a common 
old brick!” 


The Sales Power of Creative 
Imagination 


“That, my friends, is the reason 
why you cannot sell it,” said the 
sales manager. “You have been 
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bringing no force of creative imag- 
ination to your work. You’ve simply 
been peddling brick, as brick—beg- 
ging builders and architects to speci- 
fy a little brick so that you could get 
a little order. I have told you the 
exact truth about this material, and 
I invite any of you to stand up and 
refute a single one of the claims I 
have made for it. 

“But just so long as you look at 
our product as Lugubrious Louie 
does, you will never see all these at- 
tractive and salable features; and 
if you can’t see them, you certainly 
cannot make a customer see them. 
You fellows need either a new vision 
or a new job, and I shall expect you 
to decide pretty quick which it is 
to be.” 

This story perhaps didn’t happen 
in just the way it was told, but it 
did happen. Today common brick is 
one of the most popular of all build- 
ing materials. Wherever you look 
you will see it, from mansion to 
bungalow, in churches, factories, and 
office buildings. 

All this came about through the 
creative imagination of the common 
brick people, who stopped thinking 
of brick as brick and began delving 
into the intangibles of brick—the 
service, the advantage, the profit, 
the aesthetic values of brick con- 
struction. And they came up with 
so many selling points and appeals 
that they have never since had a 
moment to spare to worry about the 
wood, the tile, the concrete, and the 
stucco that used to rob them of their 
sleep. 

Why can’t we folks who must de- 
pend upon the telephone for our 
livelihood and our future, do some- 
thing like that? If we can’t, is it 
because the telephone is such a hum- 
drum, static, bread-and-butter affair, 
or is it because we have allowed our 
imaginative muscles to become atro- 
phied? Let’s see if we can’t loosen 
some of them up. 


Think of What the Telephone 
Will Do! 

What is the telephone? It is a 
means to communicate to another 
person at a distance. Note care- 
fully, please, that it is a means. It 
is not an end. The end is what we 
communicate—and therein lies all 
the drama, all the romance, perhaps 
tragedy, in the world! Think of 
what the telephone will do in the 
conduct of the affairs of life—the 
Services, the needs, it fulfills—and 
then a whole new world of thought 
and ideas opens. We see the brick, 
not as a pile in the brickyard, but 
as someone’s dream of a home come 
true. 
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This concept is creeping into the 
telephone world. Note the national 
advertisements in the magazines 
wherein the telephone is dramatized, 
where we see it in action, where it 
is performing a vital service that 
touches life closely. The business 
man calling a distant customer to 
transact some vital business might 
be you. The pleased and happy 
woman at the telephone might be 





Life is much more enjoy- 


able and convenient for 
the wife having a tele- 
phone at home. And the 
protection it offers is re- 
assuring in case of fire, 
illness or other emergency. 


your mother or your wife; the little 
child saying goodnight over miles of 
wire might be your baby. 

Get the idea? Consider the tele- 
phone not as so much metal and 
wire, but as a great human agency, 
and you begin to discern something 
that looks like a halo about it. 

There should be more advertising 
—local advertising. National adver- 
tising is important and helpful, but 
the local exchange is a part of the 


community life; it is one of the 
“home folks.” It is important to 
know, for example, that Arrow 
shirts are good shirts, but it is 


equally important to know that Jim 
Smith, our fellow citizen, sells them. 

That seems to personalize the idea, 
bring it closely home to us and—re- 
verting for a moment to the person- 
ality factor—if Jim Smith is a 
likable chap, we are very apt to 
think “Arrow” and “Smith” simul- 
taneously the next time we need 
shirts. Smith’s advertising is what 
is known as the “tie-in’—wherein 
he cashes in locally on national ad- 
vertising. 


Creative Imagination Important 
in Advertising 
While we are briefly on the sub- 
ject of advertising, it should be em- 
phasized that creative imagination 


is just as important here as in any 
other form of salesmanship. The 
“card” or “announcement” form of 
so-called advertising is not sales- 
manship. It merely announces ex- 
istence, and everyone knows that the 
telephone company exists. An ad- 
vertisement to be worth its salt must 
attempt to sell something—a prod- 
uct, a service, a conviction, an in- 
tangible idea. 

Just a rough idea—“‘A Mother’s 
Day Gift that will remind her of 
your love every day in the year.” 
Such a headline would say some- 
thing, suggest something, attempt 
to make a sale. It would react in 
the minds of some whose conscience 
might be hurting a little, or whose 
own imaginations are not sufficiently 
active to evolve a suitable gift. 

An imagination is something like 
an explosive. Touch it off out in the 
open and it merely scatters its force 
in day dreams and fantasies. Cor- 
ral it, aim it, and fire it; and it hits 
the target you have in mind—per- 
haps. So it might be helpful to “go 
scientific” for a little to find out just 
how to aim a creative imagination. 

A necessary ingredient of any sale 
is an offer of something people need 
or want. What do people want? 
Offhand we might conclude that peo- 
ple want everything. But they really 
do not want any thing. They want 
what the thing will do for them. For 
example, we do not want an auto- 
mobile just to have it to look at or 


to stand in the garage. We want 
the advantages, the pleasure, the 
satisfaction that ownership will 
imply. 


There Are Only Four Basic 
Buying Motives 

These “wants,” in the terms of 
sales analysts, are called buying 
motives. Again, offhand, we might 
conclude that these buying motives 
are as numerous as the stars and 
about as catalogable. But if we boil 
them down, cancel out the duplicates, 
and get at the basic human wants, 
we find, surprisingly, that there are 
only four. That is, every conceiv- 
able human want may be classified 
under one or more basic buying mo- 
tives—the reasons why people might 
buy. 

The commonest of all buying mo- 
tives is the desire for gain. Gain is 
a double-barreled motive, as it may 
move one to action in order to make 
a profit or to avoid a loss. Most of 
the things we do in our business life 
are in response to some ramification 
of this motive. But not all our work 
is in response to the profit motive, 
as we shall see. 

(Please turn to page 21) 
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Philco’s exclusive Floté in Steel-Glass 
design and construction eliminate low 
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nance. Superior performance — proved by 
years of service in leading telephone 
exchanges throughout the world. 
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. » are acclaimed by those who 
have used them for their excep- 
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men also know that neat uniform 
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by the Nicopress Method. 


You too can eliminate your splicing and dead-ending worries 
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your dealer today. 
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In the Nation’s Capital 








by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


EXAMINATION of present trends toward public ownership 


under guise of regulation reveals situation responsible for 


them. . . . Economic and historical facts furnish information 


as guide to what is ahead of us 


N ALL this rush and fuss about 
the rearmament, we should not 
lose sight of certain dangers that 

confront industrial management. 
Last week in this department com- 
ment was made about socialistic 
“trojan horses” (such as public own- 
ership and control of the nation’s 
public utility industries) being 
slipped in under the protective color- 
ing and general excitement of get- 
ting America prepared. 

There is another and perhaps even 
more grave menace to the utility in- 
dustries lurking in these same 
bushes. It is a form of public owner- 
ship under the guise of regulation. 
This is a persistent and penetrating 
socialistic influence which is all the 
more insidious because of its hidden 
character. 

Pushed to an extreme, it results in 
public ownership capturing the fort- 
ress of private management from 
within with little resistance. For if 
the government by accumulating and 
pyramiding its dictatorial powers 
reaches the point of practically as- 
suming the position of a board of 
directors, why should it bother about 
the mere incident of ownership? 

The modern up-to-date socialist 
would tell you that public ownership, 
as such, is old-fashioned; that it 
went out of date with the bolsheviks 
and has made little progress any- 
where ever since, comparatively 
speaking. But public operation 
through control of private owner- 
ship of industry is another thing. 
Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini found 
that out quite awhile ago. “Give us 
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the eggs,” they say to private busi- 
ness, “you can keep the hens.” 

Indeed, the recent trend towards a 
totalitarian government abroad in 
even so-called democratic countries 
during periods of stress suggests 
that the regulatory approach is more 
likely to be used for the purpose of 
increasing social control over vital 
business enterprise than the more 
forthright frontal attack via the 
public ownership route. 

When this trend is carried to the 
end of the route, bureaucratic con- 
trol of utility enterprise can give 
some governmental board virtual 
powers of management without the 
responsibility of ownership. We 
witnessed this in Italy. We wit- 
nessed it in Germany. And now 
France and England have to do it in 
self-defense. 

This, as suggested, would be an 
ultra extreme resolution of the reg- 
ulatory technique. It has happened 
in Europe. Could it happen here? 
Offhand, any lawyer would tell you 
that such a drastic change could 
hardly be inaugurated in the United 
States without a reversal of funda- 
mental constitutional principles. In 
the absence of direct constitutional 
amendment, this could hardly be 
validated as a permanent policy. 

Even under color of “emergency” 
decrees, it is somewhat difficult to 
conceive of the complete obliteration 
of private management in American 
utility industries. Such an abrupt 
shift would seem at least to require 
specific legislation by Congress, 
which would probably insure some 









device for returning to the status 
quo after the emergency had passed. 
Such, at any rate, was our federal 
experience with railroad and tele- 
phone control during the last World 
War. 


ND YET we have already come 

quite a way along this route 
since the original inauguration of 
utility regulation. The process has 
been gradual but it has gone suffi- 
ciently far to warrant a broad re- 
examination of the principles of util- 
ity regulation if substantial pre- 
rogatives of private management in 
public utility enterprise are to 
survive. 

The problem is even bigger than 
the fate of privately-owned utility 
industries, since the same process 
which is imperceptibly absorbing 
heretofore inviolate managerial pow- 
ers of these utility industries is al- 
ready knocking at the door of other 
vital industrial enterprises. Wit- 
ness the recent regulatory legisla- 
tion affecting coal mining, petro- 
leum development, and the market- 
ing of dairy products. 

If somebody asked the average 
attorney engaged in utility law prac- 
tice whether a federal or a state reg- 
ulatory commission has any author- 
ity to tell a utility what color to 
paint its buildings, or how to dec- 
orate the interior of its properties, 
he would probably answer “no” with- 
out much hesitation. That would be 
an extreme and, therefore, a plain 
example of a government board at- 
tempting to interfere with the func- 
tions of management. 

But it is not the extreme nor the 
clear-cut case in which the usurpa- 
tion of management is_ usually 
attempted. Rather it is in the bor- 
der-line case, where the line of de- 
marcation is hard to trace. In this 
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area we witness an unmistakable 
disposition on the part of regulatory 
boards to push the boundary of gov- 
ernmental authority farther and 
farther into the sphere heretofore 
occupied by the utility company’s 
owners and directors. 

Of course, as far as the general 
taxpayer is concerned, this encroach- 
ment of government into the field of 
private management may be prefer- 
able to outright public ownership 
because it does, for a time at least, 
retain the die-hard spirit of private 
enterprise. It must show some kind 
of a profit in order to survive, as 
distinguished from government en- 
terprise which too often feeds and 
grows fat on its own deficits. 

A dollar invested in private enter- 
prise is a productive dollar, because 
it not only must produce a return 
on itself but pay government taxes. 
On the contrary, a dollar invested by 
the government is an unproductive 
dollar because it neither earns any 
return nor pays any taxes but, on 
the other hand, actually constitutes 
an obligation at the expense of the 
dollars invested in private enter- 
prise. 

But over the long run this burden 
of bureaucratic dictatorship, super- 
imposed on private management, 
would have a tendency to paralyze 
initiative and kill off the very in- 
centive for survival and expansion 
which has made American industry 
the greatest and best in the world’s 
history. 


OW, ALL the foregoing discus- 
N sion is pretty general. Pass- 
ing over the horrible examples 
abroad, where private management 
has been enslaved by government 
control, you may be wondering just 
what particular steps have been 
taken or could be taken to bring 
about a similar condition in this 
country. 

Well, there are several avenues of 
approach, and an “emergency” is a 
very effective device for opening all 
of them. Of course, we have been in 
an “emergency” ever since the New 
Deal came to live in Washington in 
1933. Once proclaimed, it has never 
been declared off. We are still ap- 
propriating relief funds to take care 
of the “emergency” caused by the 
depression. But this rearmament 
business may provoke a new and 
bigger “emergency” —a_ sort of 
“emergency-to-end-all-emergencies.” 

If and when the President de- 
clares a “defense emergency,” the 
government can take over all the 
radio stations, operate them or shut 
them down altogether, as it sees fit. 
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FRONT COVER 


The breath-taking beauty of the ris- 
ing sun, heralding a new day with 
whatever it may bring, is one of the 
richest experiences that Nature offers. 
The front cover shows a sunrise over 
Big Moose Lake in the Adirondack 
of New York State—and 
canoeman 


Mountains 


one can almost see the 
stop paddling to better appreciate the 
beauty and stillness of the morning as 
the sun rises slowly over the mountains 
and breaks through the low-hanging 


clouds. 


A convention might be likened to 
that first glimpse of the sunrise—a 
time to pause and think, to take a 
firmer grip on ourselves, and consider 
the future; how best to direct our ener- 
gies. Certainly a convention offers op- 
portunity to do all of these things— 
and next week telephone men and 
women of New York state will gather 
in Syracuse to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Telephone 
Association, June 5 and 6. The best 
their 
occupy their attention, combined with 


interests of chosen work will 
the fellowship that comes from working 
together toward a common goal—ren- 


dering good telephone service. 


As the Communications Act now 
stands, the government could not 
bother the telephone business unless 
a war condition actually involved 
this country. But it must be re- 
membered that radio broadcasting 
lives right next door to the telephone 
business and if the government 
moved into those premises, the very 
proximity might inspire ‘“emer- 
gency” acts that Congress seems to 
put through in jig time without even 
bothering to read. Such an act 
might easily give the government in- 
creased powers over the communica- 
tions field generally. That is only 
speculation, of course, but it could 
happen. 

Another avenue of approach is the 
tax situation. All forms of utility 
life have always been a shining tar- 
get for the politician’s brickbats of 
taxation. If Congress gets excited 
enough about a “defense emergency” 
and starts passing around special or 
nuisance taxes to support the re- 
armament program, you may be sure 
that the utilities won’t be over- 
looked. This is about the closest 
thing we have readily available in 
this country to the Hitler-Mussolini 
formula for ordering private busi- 
ness to hand over the eggs and keep 
the hens in good condition. 


S HAS BEEN indicated, we are 

already well started on the road 
towards regulatory dictatorship. 
New proposals are continually being 
made to make business fill out more 
forms and send more X-ray pictures 
of its most intimate corporate struc- 
tures to be filed in Washington. 
Regulatory accounting has_ long 
since made a utility’s corporate ex- 
istence about as private as the pro- 
verbial goldfish in a bowl. 

Some of the labor dictators, oper- 
ating through federal bureaucracy, 
are doing their bit to reduce private 
management to the status of a ser- 
vant in Washington. If the more 
radical elements of the NLRB had 
their way, private management 
would have little to say about hiring 
and firing, wage scales, ete. 

It may be that this particular 
form of industrial hamstringing will 
be slowed down somewhat under the 
pressure of the rearmament pro- 
gram. Certainly, as a nation we 
would be pretty fast asleep if we 
failed to profit by the tragic example 
of France, where the Blum govern- 
ment of 1938 thought it more impor- 
tant to the workers to have a 40- 
hour week than to keep pace with a 
hostile neighbor which was working 
its people 60 and 70 hours a week 
making planes and tanks. Recently 
this very equipment was used to 
bring this point home to the French 
workers. 

Finally, there is the purely politi- 
cal avenue of approach towards gov- 
ernment control of industrial man- 
agement. It takes the form of an 
appeal to everybody’s patriotism to 
“adjourn politics,” to get together 
for the common good, to forget class 
differences and let bygones be by- 
gones. 

This sounds very fine. But when 
we look underneath the surface we 
find that it really means an adjourn- 
ment of opposition politics, while the 
Washington variety is kept going 
hotter than ever. We find that it 
would mean the torpedoing of any 
political right which industry would 
want to try to exercise for its own 
interest or self-defense. In short, it 
is the same kind of baloney upon 
which all dictators wax fat and per- 
petuate themselves indefinitely. 

The opposition is asked to sub- 
merge itself for the common good. 
Industry is asked to surrender one 
right after another for the public 
interest. But will these rights ever 
be given back? Will the emergency 
ever pass away and the dictator step 
down? Maybe! But the signs are 
all to the contrary. 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Toll Contracts 





Are a “Family Matter” 


T IS OF NO little interest to note how the various 
| state telephone associations are regarding the vital 

question of dividing toll revenues between the Inde- 
pendent and Bell companies. This issue has increased 
in importance since the Federal Communications Com- 
mission extracted a reduction in toll rates from the Bell 
System, covering messages traveling 420 miles or more. 
While this particular cut—which took effect May 1 
affect 
publicity given the matter, and the court victory won 


does not many Independent companies, the 
by the Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. over the 
New York Telephone Co., seem to have revived the 
whole problem of Independent toll compensation with 
a prospect of there being constructive results. 

The United States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion is moving toward a solution, and certain Bell 
companies are now showing an active interest in making 
needed adjustments in their contracts with their Inde- 
This is in line 
with the suggestions made by TELEPHONY in recent 
weeks, and should lead to gratifying results. 


pendent partners in the toll business. 


EXT WEEK the New York State Telephone As- 

sociation holds its annual convention at Syra- 
cuse. While the subject of toll revenue is not 
on the official program, Secretary Arch MacKinnon dis- 
cusses the matter in the last association bulletin in a 
most sensible way. As recommended in these columns, 
he also believes the question can be settled around the 
conference table and without a fight. 

“This toll question is just a family squabble,” says 
the association bulletin, “and we hope that the neigh- 
bors—the F.C.C.—are not brought in. Family squab- 
bles can develop into family rows which make hard 
feelings. John Wright won his toll case from the Bell. 
Some Bell 
men blundered in allowing this Jamestown case to be- 
We take off our hats to John Wright 
for the wonderful fight he made, but we do not salute 


It was a fight and left many sore spots. 
come a court case. 


those responsible Bell men who could see only their 
own viewpoint, and not the industry viewpoint. 

“The average Independent or Bell man knows little 
or nothing about this toll question. When a contract 
is given an Independent to sign, and he listens to the 
arguments of the ‘big red team’ of technical experts, 
he gasps and signs before they prove that he owes 
them money. He knows he needs more money, but it 
is another thing to prove his case.” 


EGARDING the need of most Independent com- 
panies for a larger share of toll revenues, the 
New York bulletin says: 
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“The other day we received a very interesting ex- 
planation of the annual statement that the Orange 
County Telephone Co. of Middletown, N. Y., is giving 
its employes. In this the company showed that it 
received an average of $2.55 in monthly income per 
telephone for local service. Its expenses were $2.23 for 
all but taxes, which amounted to 62 cents, making a 
total expense of $2.85 per telephone per month. 

This was 30 cents more than the local income. The 
79 cents per telephone per month received from toll 
commissions enabled the company to pay the 30 cents 
deficit and pay earnings. This shows how vital toll 
commissions are to Independent companies. 

This company in Middletown is in an exceptional toll 
position, being close to New York City. In February 
it had 22 toll operators and in August it had 34. That 
toll business from Sullivan County in the summer is 
both a headache and a boon. 

The biggest toll headache in the United States is in 
Sullivan County, at Monticello, where the New York 
Telephone Co. has 11 positions of local and 55 posi- 
tions of toll, serving the large summer hotels in that 
district. This is just about the only exchange in the 
country where the night toll rate does not apply. This 
forces ‘Abie’ to call ‘Mamma’ during the day, rather 
than stand in line waiting for the night rate.” 


S TO THE general aspects of the toll situation 
A the association bulletin comments as follows: 
“This telephone business of ours is more than 
60 years old. When you consider that the Independents 
operate 12,000 of the 19,000 telephone exchanges in this 
country, it is only fair to conclude that they are a 
very important part of the national toll system. Toll 
compensation has never been considered from the Inde- 
pendent or industry point of view. 

The Independents have never been considered or con- 
sulted on toll rate reductions. Public service commis- 
sions rarely call in the Independents on these questions. 
The FCC forces rate reductions without, apparently, 
knowing that we exist. The Independents have always 
been in the toll bread line, and received increased 
relief only when they have yelped long and loud. 

This industry of ours should grow up and act its 
age. The present yelp of the ‘poor relations’ of 
telephony should not be considered as a slap in the 
face by Bell people. They slapped their own face when 
they allowed the Jamestown claim to become a court 
case instead of inviting the national association to sit 
down with them and study this problem from an indus- 
try standpoint. Experts on both sides can work this 


” 


out. 





S A MATTER of fact, since the Chicago confer- 
A ence of May 1 and 2, when 225 Independent 
executives met and discussed various manage- 

ment problems, there seems to be a new disposition on 
both sides to approach the toll division question with 
a view to equitable settlement. The Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has submitted to Illinois Independents a new 
toll traffic agreement which would increase their share 
of the joint toll revenues. In Wisconsin the Bell com- 
pany is also presenting a revised contract that will 
offer Independent 
share of toll revenue. 


companies a materially increased 
It’s an indication that the Bell now recognizes the 
right of Independent companies to be consulted as to 


the division of the joint toll revenues which they help 
to earn. This is an encouraging sign, and it is ex- 
pected this policy will be adopted by other Bell com- 
panies. Fairness demands that the Independents have 
a voice in determining their share of toll income, so 
they may receive not only their actual toll expenses 
but a just portion of the profits resulting from the serv- 
ice in which they perform an important function. 

Certainly it is better to settle the matter “in the 
family,” as the New York State Telephone Association 
suggests, rather than have a clothes-line fight that 
would stir up bitter feeling. Such a course of action 
would save time and expense on both sides and improve 
relations in the entire industry. 





Service Responsibilities of 





Kegulatory Bodies and Companies 


By JOHN G. REYNOLDS 


TELEPHONE ADVERTISING as a goodwill builder, division 


of revenues derived from joint toll undertaking, utility reg- 


ulation and rate problems were among the topics discussed 


at recent convention of Wisconsin State Telephone Associa- 


tion. Of special importance was the summarization of toll 


compensation schedule being offered by the Wisconsin Bell 


je~ MEMBERS of the Wis- 
consin telephone industry are 
more than mildly interested in 
Americanism was demonstrated at 
the annual convention of the Wiscon- 
sin State Telephone Association, held 
May 22 and 23 at the Park Hotel, 
Madison. The American flag draped 
behind the speaker’s platform, small 
flags attached to the registration 
badges, and comments of convention 
speakers were significant of the gen- 
eral feeling that the telephone peo- 
ple are united in upholding this 
country’s traditions. 

The program was particularly de- 
signed for executives and managers 
of small telephone companies and 
traffic department employes. Each 
of the approximately 475 persons in 
attendance gave evidence of his in- 
terest in the many topics discussed 
in the general sessions or confer- 
ences. Of especial interest to traffic 
department employes was the con- 
ference on Thursday, May 23. Ap- 
proximately 70 chief operators, su- 
pervisors and operators were in at- 
tendance and many participated in 
the interesting discussions. A com- 
plete report of the traffic conference 
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will be 
issue. 


published in next week’s 
Three directors were reelected for 
three-year terms as follows: R. M. 
Matteson, Black River Falls; F. M. 
McEniry, Milwaukee, and Fred H. 
Runkel, Madison. E. B. Samp of La 
Crosse was elected for a three-year 
term. At the organization meeting 
of the directors on May 23, William 
E. Lawton of Viroqua was elected 
president and E. M. Blakeslee of 
Madison, vice-president. Secretary 
Alton H. Bowden of Almond, Record- 
ing Secretary Joseph E. Byrne of 
Madison, and Treasurer Chas. A. 
Blair of Boscobel, were reelected. 
The annual banquet and entertain- 
ment on Thursday evening were pro- 
vided by the manufacturers who 
maintained interesting exhibits 
throughout the two-day convention. 


The Telephone Industry and 
the “Fifth Column” 


Lieutenant Colonel Harrison Gar- 
ner of Madison was the first speaker 
at the opening session on Wednesday 
morning. Expressing his regret 
that Mayor James R. Law of Madi- 





WM. E. LAWTON, of Viroqua, was 
elected president of the 
State association at its recent conven- 


Wisconsin 
tion. Mr. Lawton has long been active 
in the association's activities and has 
served as its vice-president since 1938. 


son was unable to attend, he extended 
a hearty welcome to the telephone 
men and women. 

Detailing the effective work per- 
formed by Hitler’s “fifth column” 
agents in Europe, Mr. Garner urged 
that more attention be given to the 
activities of suspicious characters 
within our own borders. 

“It is important that you search 
for and locate disloyal Americans 
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now,” he declared. “One such em- 
ploye can sabotage an entire tele- 
phone company. A large group could 
paralyze the nation’s communications 
facilities at a time when they were 


needed most for national defense 
purposes. This must not happen; 
and it will not happen if you 


promptly rid yourselves of commu- 
nist sympathizers and others who 
show more than a slight reverence 
for Europe’s dictators.” 


Wisconsin’s Rural Service 
Should Be Improved 

In his annual address President 
Herman E. Hoerl of Marshfield, re- 
ported on the activities of the asso- 
ciation during the past year; the 
work of the officers and directors 
during the legislative session and 
the part the organization took in 
cooperating with the United States 
Independent Telephone Association 
in securing amendment to the Wage- 
Hour law. 

“The last year,” said Mr. Hoerl, 
“has shown a considerable gain in 
the number of stations throughout 
Wisconsin. In many urban centers, 
exchanges with a small rural develop- 
ment, the total of stations in service 
exceeds the all-time high. In gen- 
eral exchanges with a larger percent- 
age of rural development are prac- 
tically at a standstill in gain, and 
many are 15 to 20 per cent below their 
peaks. This is a serious situation 
for the companies that show no in- 
crease in stations, when we consider 
that very few have sufficient income 
to meet their regular expenses to 
say nothing of the increased gov- 
ernmental demands. 

“An upturn in the economic situa- 
tion will not solve the problem in its 
entirety. Neither will the payment 
of government subsidy to the farmer 
for not planting crops solve the ques- 
tion. It was recently stated that the 
government paid Wisconsin farmers 
a subsidy of 13 million dollars. If 
the Wisconsin farmer could have re- 
ceived an increase of approximately 
12 cents per 100 pounds of milk it 
would have more than equalled the 
subsidy. 

We, as managers of telephone 
companies, must take into considera- 
tion all factors that retard rural de- 
velopment. Besides the economic 
situation there are factors such as 
radio, which today gives the rural 
population market reports, entertain- 
ment and news. Our _ improved 
roads, winter snow plowing and the 
automobile make the urban commu- 
nities accessible in the shortest time 
and with greatest convenience. 

We have also been neglectful of 
improving rural service in line with 
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our urban development. Many of 
us today are still using grounded 
circuits and old style magneto tele- 
phones and with 12 or more sub- 
scribers on a circuit. It behooves 
telephone managers to consider the 
service problem very seriously. 

I realize that many of your rates 
will be insufficient to bring your 





HERMAN E. HOERL, of Marshfield, in 
his annual address as president of the 
Wisconsin State association said: "We 
have been neglectful of improving our 
rural 


service in line with our urban 
. « It behooves tele- 


phone managers to consider the service 


development. . 


problem very seriously." 


rural service up to a standard that 
the subscriber is entitled to. My 
own experience indicates that a rural 
subscriber will pay additional for im- 
provement in his service. This fact 
has been demonstrated: in our ex- 
change, where we have two rural 
rates; one for magneto-code ringing 
and the other for common battery, 
eight-party harmonic service. With 
the exception of five all of our rural 
subscribers have chosen the higher- 
priced service. 

Poor service only emphasizes the 
cost. A subscriber who has trouble 
with his service, or is dissatisfied 
with it, is mindful of the cost—no 
matter what the rate may be. Im- 
proved service means satisfied sub- 
scribers who will pay the cost of 
furnishing the service.” 

President Hoerl named the follow- 
ing committees at the conclusion of 
his address: 

Resolutions: Henry G. Nellis of 
Tomah, T. H. Sanderson of Portage, 
and J. D. Kratz of Footeville. 

Auditing: Joseph J. Kuehn of 
Rhinelander, E. B. Samp of La 
Crosse and F. A. Cole of Orfordville. 


Nominating: W. E. Lawton of 
Viroqua, Howard Teasdale of Sparta 
and John Voss of Mondovia. 

The annual reports presented by 
Secretary Alton H. Bowden of AIl- 
mond and Treasurer Chas. A. Blair 
of Boscobel, indicated that the asso- 
ciation is in excellent financial con- 
dition. 


Accounting Forms for 
Small Companies 

The annual report presented by 
Recording Secretary Joseph E. Byrne 
of Madison revealed that the associa- 
tion is stronger financially and pos- 
sesses a larger membership than it 
has enjoyed at any time during the 
last ten years. He also described 
the work performed by the Wiscon- 
sin Public Service Commission in de- 
veloping a simplified set of account- 
ing forms for Class C, D and E com- 
panies. 

“It has long been apparent,” he 
said, “that the small Class C, D and 
E companies throughout the state 
need help in getting some simplified, 
uniform system of accounting forms 
which would meet their needs eco- 
nomically and still furnish accurately 
the information necessary for the an- 
nual reports and the intelligent op- 
eration of their companies. 

“The public service commission 
has also been cognizant of this need 
and as a consequence at the instiga- 
tion of its chief accountant, A. R. 
Colbert, a complete set of simplified 
accounting forms for use by the 
smaller companies has been prepared. 

Because the state has at present, 
no machinery set up for the dis- 
tribution of these forms to the com- 
panies arrangements have been made 
whereby this association has ac- 
cepted the responsibility of distrib- 
uting them at cost to all companies 
wishing to adopt them.” 

Mr. Colbert, who is chief of the 
division of utility accounting and 
financing of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, explained that 
the forms will provide a simplified 
record system. 

“In the near future,” he said, 
“samples of the new records with 
instruction pamphlets will be dis- 
tributed free to each company. If 
upon analysis of the suggested sys- 
tem a company wishes to install the 
system, it may purchase the neces- 
sary supplies direct from the Wis- 
consin association. However, it is 
not mandatory that a company fol- 
low the routines. We have merely 
carefully analyzed accounting re- 
quirements and believe that the 
forms will facilitate the present han- 
dling of records.” 

(Please turn to page 24) 











ber of the Nixon family became 

interested in the telephone in- 
dustry and through his activity 
started a business that was to be- 
come the lifework of his son and 
now his grandson is learning the 
fundamentals of it. Capably carry- 
ing on the business established 
years ago by S. FRED NIXON, the 
grandfather, is the son, SAM F. 
NIXON, Westfield, N. Y., while his 
son, S. FRED NIXON III, is com- 
pleting his first year in it follow- 
ing his graduation from college. 

The telephone business has so in- 
terested SAM F. NIXON that at 
present he is general manager of the 
telephone companies located in Port- 
land, Ripley and Westfield, N. Y.; 
president of the Mayville (N. Y.) 
Telephone Co.; director of the 
Jamestown (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 
and the Home Telephone Co. of 
Ridgeway, Pa., and also an officer of 
telephone companies located in Fre- 
donia and Sherman, N. Y. 

Mr. Nixon is a native New Yorker, 
having been born in Westfield, Sep- 
tember 29, 1887. He attended the 
Westfield high school and the Storm 
King school and was graduated from 
Cornell University. After leaving 
Cornell he attended the law school of 
the University of Buffalo. While in 
school he was prominent in athletic 
activities. This interest was con- 
tinued during his college days and 
he won his “C” at Cornell as a 
broad-jumper and a quarter-miler in 
track events. 

His father, S. Fred Nixon, organ- 
ized the telephone companies in 
Chautauqua county in 1898. He was 
speaker of New York State Assembly 
for seven years until his death in 
1905. After his father’s passing, 
Mr. Nixon gradually became inter- 
ested in the operation of the com- 
panies. He was elected a director of 
the Westfield Telephone Co. in 1915 
and became its general manager in 
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1919. 


In 1918 he was made director 
of the Portland Telephone Co. and 
was advanced to the position of gen- 
eral manager in 1928. In 1933 he 
was made general manager of the 
Ripley Telephone Co. 

Through the cooperation of other 
interested parties Mr. Nixon man- 
aged to keep the Chautauqua county 
companies Independent and working 
together. A toll line system between 
the companies was also organized 
and developed. The Westfield, Port- 
land and Ripley companies now oper- 
ate a total of 1,375 stations and in- 
come from the local toll lines is a 
very important part of the revenues. 

He is an active member of the 
New York State Telephone Associa- 
tion and is president of its western 
district organization. He is also 
president of the Westfield board of 
education, a member of the visitor’s 
board of Fredonia Normal School 
and president of the Westfield Sav- 
ings & Loan Association. He is a 
member of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association, the Masonic 
order and college fraternities. 

Although business consumes a 
large portion of his time, Mr. Nixon 
finds time to enjoy the companion- 
ship of his wife and their three sons 
and one daughter, and for playing 
golf and following other sports. 

SAMUEL FREDERICK NIXON, 
III, is the third generation of the 
family to become interested in the 
telephone business. He was born in 
Westfield, June 25, 1916. He re- 
ceived his early education in the 
local schools, at the Storm King 
School, and the Tome School, Port 
Deposit, Md., and was graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1939. 

During summer vacations he 
worked with his father’s company in 
the construction department, setting 
poles and stringing wire. In Novem- 
ber, 1939, he took his present posi- 
tion with the Westfield company in 
the plant department continuing ac- 


quiring knowledge of construction 


work. He is also secretary of the 
Mayville and Portland telephone 
companies. Learning the practical 


aspects of plant and office operations 
will enable him in the years to come 
to continue in operation the Chau- 
tauqua county companies which his 
grandfather and father have devel- 
oped over the years. 

The Westfield company now serves 


approximately 790 stations. The 
company’s peak was 1,000 stations 
and was established the year that 


prohibition raised the price of grapes 





SAM F. NIXON (left) of Westfield, N. Y.. 
general manager of telephone companies 
located in Portland, Ripley and Westfield, 
N. Y., and president of the Mayville (N. Y.) 
Telephone Co., and his son S. FRED NIXON 
(right) are now associated in the telephone 
industry and also in their mutual hobby of 
golf. The latter, since graduation from col- 
lege last June, has been engaged in plant 
construction work. 
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HERE IS THE TWENTY-SIXTH article in a series introducing tomorrow’s potential 


leaders to one another and to the field in general. 


We shall be pleased to receive new 


material for this department before it is discontinued. 








in the Independent telephone industry 


to $130 per ton. The resultant pros- 
perity in the grape-growing terri- 
tory in which the company operates 
materially aided the telephone busi- 
ness. At present the price of grapes 
is $40 per ton. 

Fred has been an ardent athlete 
since his early days at the Tome 
School where he played football and 
baseball, and was captain of the 
hockey team. Golf is now his favor- 
ite sport and in 1939 he won the 
championship of the Chautauqua 
Golf Club and was also champion of 
the Grape Belt Golf League that 
same year. 

In October, 1939, he was married 
to Marcia Ritts of Tulsa, Okla. He 
is a member of the Phi Kappa Psi 
college fraternity. 
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ITH MORE than 40 years 

WX of activity in the tele- 

phone business behind him, 
ARTHUR R. MAYTUM, general 
manager and secretary-treasurer of 
the Dunkirk & Fredonia Telephone 
Co., Fredonia, N. Y., is justly 
gratified that his son ROBERT has 
selected the telephone field as his 
choice of occupations. For the past 
six years the latter has been gath- 
ering valuable experience in tele- 
phone plant and commercial work 
to carry on some of his father’s 
responsibilities. 

ARTHUR R. MAYTUM was born 
in Kent County, England, in 1866, 
where he received a common school 
education. He came to the United 
States in 1886 and settled in Fre- 
donia, N. Y. For some time he was 
employed as a clerk in a grocery 
store and later opened his own busi- 
ness which he sold in 1907 to give 
his entire time to telephone work. 

In February, 1898, the Dunkirk & 
Fredonia company was organized 
and Mr. Maytum was elected vice- 
president. The company started fur- 
nishing service in August, 1898, to 
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ROBERT MAYTUM (left) for the past six years has been learning the business from the ground 

up and is now assuming some of the responsibilities of his father, ARTHUR R. MAYTUM 

(right) general manager and secretary-treasurer of the Dunkirk & Fredonia Telephone Co., 

Fredonia, N. Y. The young man in the center is ROBERT ARTHUR MAYTUM, who at the 

age of 2!/, years is a “telephone enthusiast’ and quite interested in the activities of his 
father and grandfather. 


its 60 subscribers. At that time 
there was no exchange in Fredonia, 
although there were a few tele- 
phones operated by the Bell company 
from its exchange in Dunkirk. The 
Bell company later established an 
exchange in Fredonia. 

In 1913 the Dunkirk & Fredonia 
company purchased the Bell plants 
in Fredonia, Pomfret, Sheridan and 
Arkwright. Today the Independent 
company operates a common battery 
exchange in Fredonia and vicinity, 
serving 1,500 subscribers. The 
company furnishes free local service 
to the New York Bell exchange in 
Dunkirk. The toll lines in the coun- 
ty are owned jointly by the different 


Independent companies and have 
connections with the Bell System. 
Shortly after his election to the 
vice-presidency of the company in 
1898, Mr. Maytum was made secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager, 
which offices he still holds. His 
other telephone company connec- 
tions are: President of the Ripley 
(N. Y.) Telephone Co.; director of 
the Westfield and Portland telephone 
companies ; director of the New York 
State Telephone Association and a 
vice-president of the Independent 
Pioneer Telephone Association. 
He is also vice-president of the 
Citizens Trust Co., Fredonia; direc- 
(Concluded on page 18) 
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SWITCHING KEY 
For connecting one telephone to 
several lines, and similar office and 
secretarial applications. Furnished 
with locking lever key and in various 
spring combinations. 








THE MONOCHIME 


A single-stroke gong of pleasant 
tone operating directly from the 
ringing current. Available for 
manual, magneto and automatic 
use. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ TRANSFER 
SERVICE 


Permits all calls to office or busi- 

ness telephone to be switched to 

residence telephone after office 

hours, on Sundays and holidays, 
etc. 


LOUD 


Available in 
door or 4 
straight lin x 
Prospects ! 
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tor of the Fredonia Loan & Savings 
Association and president of the 
board of visitors of the Fredonia 
State Normal school. His fra- 
ternal affiliations consist of member- 
ships in the Masons, the Odd Fel- 
lows and the Fredonia Rotary Club. 

Mr. Maytum says he has always 
been active and has not had time for 
any particular hobby. However, he 
has traveled a great deal and has 
made several trips to England to 
visit relatives and friends. 


ROBERT MAYTUM is already as- 
suming some of the business respon- 
sibilities of his father. He is 28 
years of age and is a graduate of 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
and a member of Phi Delta Theta 
fraternity. He joined the Dunkirk 
and Fredonia company in 1934 and 
for two years worked in the con- 
struction and maintenance depart- 
ments. 

In 1936 he was transferred to the 
commercial office and placed in 
charge of plant accounts, tax mat- 


ters and collections. He has also be- 
come interested in the management 
of the company, taking over some 
responsibilities for his father. 

Robert is married and has one son 
ROBERT ARTHUR MAYTUM, age 
2% years, who appears to have al- 
ready chosen his life work. Mr. 
Maytum, Sr., speaking of his grand- 
son, said: “Robert Arthur is talking 
in telephone phrases, likes to ride on 
the telephone truck and watch the 
men climb poles. He is a future 
telephone enthusiast.” 


Pennsylvania’s Present Conditions 





By G. S. HERBERT 


and Future Prospects 


President, Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Association 


SUBSTANTIAL GAINS were made by telephone companies 


of the Keystone state during the past year, although confined 


to the larger companies. 


Failure of small companies to 


regain station losses places a responsibility upon associations 


and larger companies. Excerpts from an address, presented 


at recent Pennsylvania convention, urges cooperation for the 


betterment of the industry 


HE YEAR'S record of the in- 

dustry for the state of Pennsyl- 

vania has been good. Station 
performance, toll receipts, and earn- 
ings all registered substantial gains; 
in fact, we now have more telephone 
subscribers than we had at the pre- 
depression peak. It is disconcerting 
to note, however, that most of our 
gains are confined to the class A, B, 
and C companies. 

The smaller companies are finding 
it much more difficult to recoup their 
station losses, improve the quality 
of their service, or strengthen their 
financial and economic positions. A 
few of them have taken the bull by 
the horns, put their houses in order, 
obtained better rate schedules, and 
are enjoying the inevitable result of 
being elevated to the stronger and 
more profitable group. There con- 
tinues to be, however, a heavy mor- 
tality rate among the smaller units, 
which places a decided responsibility 
upon the association and the larger 
companies. 

Pennsylvania business generally 
has enjoyed marked advances during 
the past 12 months. It is stimulat- 
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ing and encouraging to note that 
while the European conflict may 
have lent a certain amount of im- 
petus in the early fall of the last 
year, it has been sustained largely 
by local and domestic trade. .. . 


Bell System Realizes 
Importance of Independents 
Our relations with the Bell com- 

panies were never better. In fact, 
there are now very definite and posi- 
tive indications that the Bell System 
is paying more than lip service to 
the theory that the political inde- 
pendence and protection, if not the 
economic security and scientific ad- 
vancement, of the industry as a 
whole still depends very largely upon 
the maintenance of the disintegrated 
Independent group. 

This fact is evidenced by recent 
sales of financial holdings in Inde- 
pendent companies, the sale of cer- 
tain portions of plant in Independent 
territory, and the exchange of prop- 
erties when such exchanges appeared 
to be in the public interest or fa- 
vored more economic operation. Ob- 
viously, the manifestation of such a 
farsighted and cooperative policy 





G. S. HERBERT, vice-president, United 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Harris- 


burg, says: “The smaller companies are 
finding it much more difficult to recoup 
their station losses, improve the qual- 
ity of their service or strengthen their 
financial and economic positions. A 
few have taken the bull by the horns 
. and are enjoying the inevitable 
result of being elevated to the stronger 
and more profitable group.” 


can have but one result. It will in- 
spire greater confidence and har- 
mony within the industry and will 
permit us to strengthen many weaker 
units with subsequent increase in 
efficiency of operations and a more 
uniform grade of service. 

This being an off legislative year, 
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ELECTRICAL COMMUNICATION 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Professor of Communication Engineering, 
Oregon State College 


Presents electrical theory of communication and a 
discussion of the entire industry—wire (telephony 
and telegraphy) and wireless (radio). Material is 
thoroughly modern in every detail and most recent 
communications standards rigidly followed. Gives 
understanding of plant and engineering features of 
the communications industry as a whole; up-to-date 
information in not too technical language. A text- 
book for college students, a reference book for en- 
gineers; others will find it valuable also. 


534 Pages $5.00 6ins. by 9 ins. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


Telephone Wabash 8604 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 























GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 
you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four or 
six months later. Requests for back numbers of 
TELEPHONY prove this. 

Realizing that we could be of considerable as- 
sistance to our readers if we could provide an 
easy, simple method of saving the magazine, we 
decided that a binder designed to our purpose 
would do just that very thing. 

We can now offer to our readers a very practi- 
cal binder—one that will enable you to insert each 
magazine into the binder after you have read it, 
without punching or mutilation of any kind. No 
cutting or pasting is necessary. No more dirty, 
torn or dog-eared magazines. The magazines can 
be removed at any time later if desired. You 
have the complete six months file of copies for 
ready reference. 

The binder is made of durable, leather grained 
imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
an attractive addition to any home or library. 


You will get full value out of TELEPHONY 
by saving your copies. The binder costs only 
$2.50 and it will last for many years. 

ORDER NOW. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash 8604 
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SETS NEW RECORDS IN 
OUTSIDE PLANT ECONOMY 


NTRODUCED only about a year ago, these new high-strength tele- 
- e La] 
phone wires are already effecting important economies on telephone 
lines all over the country. 








Amertel-85 and -135, 
stronger than the standard “BB” 


These two wires, average 65 and 150 per cent 
grade. They can be strung in longer 
spans. This means less investment in outside plant . 


of the line. . 


faster completion 
And because they offer much 
better resistance to ice and wind loads, they yield important savings in 
maintenance expense. 


. lower construction costs. 


Over and above their physical advantages, Amertel-85 and -135 have 
better electrical characteristics—they actually show higher transmission 
efficiency at voice frequencies. 

To protect these wires from corrosion, they are thoroughly galvanized 
by a special process which provides a tighter bond between the zinc and 
the steel base, and resists cracking or peeling. 

No matter how you figure, these new high-strength telephone wires 
offer advantages that you can’t afford to overlook. Send today for com- 
plete data. And on your next line, specify Amertel. 
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no new laws of particular import 
have been enacted or are expected. 
1940 being a presidential election 
year, no new taxes are likely; but 
only a miracle can save us from 
more taxes later, campaign promises 
notwithstanding. Efforts of the gov- 
ernor to reduce state operating ex- 
penses have resulted in a saving of 
some six million dollars a year, which 
might be a sizable sum in Delaware, 
but is of little consequence in the 
Pennsylvania budget. 


Little Hope for Relief 
from Tax Load 

It must be noted that the cost of 
administrative government has in- 
creased very little over the past 
decade. The enormous tax load that 
has been added in the meantime goes 
to partially care for the army of 
unemployed, the dependents trans- 
ferred from private charity, and to 
provide some security for the pro- 
ductive worker. We see little hope 
of an abatement in this burden as 
there must always be a lapse be- 
tween displacement of labor in one 
industry and its absorption by an- 
other. 

Glaring examples of these condi- 
tions are prevalent in Pennsylvania, 
where it is estimated that one out 
of every 12 persons has no visible 
means of support, and one out of 
every 18 is on. relief. It is 
said that 64 per cent of the popula- 
tion of New Castle is on relief. It is 
further reported that new processes 
of rolling steel now being installed 
enable one man to do the work for- 
merly done by 35 men. 

In the face of such conditions, it 
goes without saying that we can hold 
out little hope for relief from these 
new taxes. On the contrary, they 


will probably be increased as they 
have proved inadequate to current 
needs. 


On the other hand, we do not be- 
lieve these conditions warrant an 
altogether pessimistic attitude to- 
ward business prospects. It is a 
fact that we are now enjoying a sat- 
isfactory business advance and we 
believe we may expect it to continue. 
Why? For one thing, unemploy- 
ment and relief are not new. We 
have been undergoing a readjust- 
ment of the method of taking care 
of dependents; by transferring them 
from private charity to public wards. 
This means that those families who 
remain gainfully employed now have 
more to spend on themselves and 
that their standard of living rises 
with its inevitable effect upon in- 
dustry. 

Furthermore, the introduction of 
machinery often requires higher 
type employes who command better 
wages. This fact is demonstrated in 
our own industry, which has re- 
corded a decided drop in employ- 
ment over the past decade, whereas 
the total value of payroll over the 
same period has increased. 


Last Decade Was a Period 

of “Tempering” 

Since 1940 is the beginning of a 
new decade, it is fitting that we re- 
flect for a moment upon the achieve- 
ments of the past ten years. To us 
this has been a period of tempering 
from which we are emerging mor- 
ally stronger, economically sounder, 
and more socially secure. 

Our own industry has suffered se- 
vere reverses, which pressed upon 
us a newer and more vital concept of 
the motivating purpose behind our 


enterprise. We are far more con- 
scious of our obligation to the user 
of our service and our dependence 
on him. Worn and obsolete plant 
has given away to newer apparatus 
and materials, incorporating ad- 
vanced engineering and mechanical 
principles. The financial structures 
have been revised and made secure. 
What are the results? Simply this: 
While the national income remains 
well below the 1929 level, we are 
doing more and better business than 
ever before. 

Generally speaking, it is true our 
national income appears to be con- 
siderably below the 1929 level, but it 
is also true that the 1929 figure in- 
cluded huge paper profits inflated 
far beyond their intrinsic value. It 
is further true that much of this in- 
come was daily dissipated in bank 
and business failures of outlandish 
proportions... 

It seems to us, therefore, that 
while the fictitious value of our cur- 
rency, represented by the so-called 
gold content, may have been reduced, 
the real wealth or security behind it 
has been materially increased. 

The past year and the last decade 
have seen marked improvements and 
advances within our own art; our 
nation has made industrial, eco- 
nomic, and social progress, evidenced 
by systematic forms of relief for the 
dependent, security for the em- 
ployed, and the security of our com- 
merce. We have said that the scale 
of living for the gainfully employed 
is rising, which provides hope for an 
upward curve of business index; and 
finally the preservation of our 
national security depends largely on 
a sober appraisal of our individual 
conduct and a more patriotic loyalty 
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CREATIVE IMAGINATION 
IN SALESMANSHIP 


(Continued from page 7) 


The second basic buying motive 
is convenience. We are forever seek- 
ing ways and means to make life 
easier, more efficient and enjoyable. 
Look about your home or your place 
of business and note all the devices 
and means that are designed to serve 
this motive. 

The third motive is protection. 
Note how the insurance companies 
harp on this motive; and the auto- 
mobile companies, with their safety 
glass, steel bodies, oversize brakes, 
and what not. People want and will 
buy protection. 

The fourth motive is pride. Pride 
keeps our trousers pressed, our fam- 
ilies well-dressed and living in as 
good a neighborhood and home as 
we can afford. And we work hard 
and purposefully at our jobs because 








Many business men "pooh pooh" 


the idea of more extensions, but 
having telephones convenient 
for employes means more effi- 
ciency and quicker service to 
customers. 


we take pride in the progress we 
make. We wish to be looked upon 
as successful and important. So 
gain is not the sole motive that 
keeps us at work. 

These motives have a tendency to 
get mixed in with each other, and so 
we are impelled to action by mixed 
motives. But there are no other 
basic motives beyond these four. 
Prove this to yourself by attempting 
to think of some appeal that might 
be made which could not be traced 
directly back to one of them. 

Skilled salesmanship, therefore, 
becomes simple and uncomplicated. 
All we need do in selling the tele- 
phone (or advertising it, which is a 
form of salesmanship) is to under- 
stand that there are but four uni- 
versal buying motives in the world, 
and then to think up appeals that 
will hit one or more of them “on the 
button.” Why should one install or 
retain a telephone? What are his 
needs that would make a telephone 
desirable? If you were he, why 
would you install a telephone? 


Let’s take a few hypothetical cases 
JUNE |, 1940 


to see how these buying motives 
work out: 

The Smiths have no telephone, de- 
pending upon Mrs. Jones, who lives 
across the alley to call over the 
fence. There are a number of ap- 
peals that might be effective: 

Pride—if the Joneses can have a 
telephone, why can’t the Smiths? 
What will folks think when they of- 
fer to telephone Mr. or Mrs. Smith 
about something important, and find 
that they have no telephone? 

Convenience—A telephone would 
save running across the yard in in- 
clement weather, with dinner cook- 
ing, etc. Or the members of the 
club should be gotten together quick- 
ly because of change of plans, etc. 

Protection — Suppose Mrs. Jones 
should be away from home when a 
real emergency might arise? 

Mr. Jacobs has a sizable store 
with one telephone in the rear. He 
should have several extensions. 
Gain—He and his clerks would be 
more efficient if they were not 
obliged to run back to the desk for 
each call, and could thus wait on cus- 
tomers more rapidly. Or maybe 
there should be another line, for in- 
coming calls exclusively. 

Thus, we are talking to Mr. 
Jacobs about an investment that 
would pay dividends, not an added 
expense, which is probably the way 
he would think about it. 

John Black has a young wife and 
a new baby and has just bought a 


home on the edge of town. Protec- 
tion—That’s an easy one. Emergen- 
cies might arise—illness, accident, 


etc. Pride—John is a go-getter and 
wishes his wife to be happy and not 
lonely in this new neighborhood. 
She can’t run over to her mother’s 
now when the baby doesn’t act just 
right. Convenience—John is some- 
times belated in getting home, or 
often it would be handy if the boss 
could call him in the morning before 
he leaves. 


Motives Are Moving Forces 
Behind Any Act 


These examples could be contin- 
ued to infinity, but they are enough 
to illustrate that motives are the 
moving force behind any act. The 
trained salesman will ring the 
changes on all of these motives— 
adapted, of course, to the particular 
needs or circumstances of his pros- 
pect—until he hits upon what the 
analysts call the dominant buying 


motive—the appeal that seems to hit | 
his prospect hardest and gets the | 


most positive reaction. 
centers on that. 


Thus, John Black might not be 


Then he 
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concerned over the lonesomeness of 
his wife; she is not the type to get 
lonesome. Therefore, he would be 
cold to such an appeal. But he 
might react very definitely to the 
protection motive—his imagination 
could be started along the way of 
what might happen to his wife or 
baby in case of an accident. 

The skilled salesman is not just 
speaking a piece or talking to hear 
himself. He is thinking up reasons 
why—offering them, and carefully 
watching for reactions. He thinks, 


not in terms of his product or serv- 
ice, but in terms of this prospect’s 
possible need or desire. 

Here is where a creative imagina- 
tion comes into play. Think as the 
prospect thinks—how, in his circum- 
stances, he could use a telephone to 
his advantage. Then you are think- 
ing for him—supplying the imagina- 
tion he lacks, and making sales. 
There must be plenty of imagina- 
tion in every act of life, and if the 
buyer does not exercise it, then the 
seller must. 


Commission and 
Court Activities 





St. Paul, Minn., Claims 
1936 Rate Order Is Legal 

The March 31, 1936, order of the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission, reducing rates 25 per cent, 
is the only legal telephone rate order 
applicable to the St. Paul metropolitan 
area, the city of St. Paul and Ramsey 
county contended on May 11 in a 66- 
page brief filed with the commission. 

The brief emphasized the 1936 order 
provides the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. with more than a rea- 
sonable return—6.04 per cent—upon 
the claimed rate base of $14,524,195. 

The city and county set forth that 
the so-called “compromise” order of 
the commission, issued on May 2, 1939, 
in which rates were reduced about 
1242 per cent in the Twin City metro- 
politan area, was held void by Judge 
Gustavus Loevinger of St. Paul and is 
now pending before the Minnesota 
Supreme Court. 

The brief cites that the May 2, 1939, 
order, which “purports to prescribe 
telephone rates in excess of those pre- 
scribed by the order of March 31, 
1936, is ineffective and void.” 
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Commission Accepts Bell 
Rates “for Information Only" 
In a journal entry dated May 10, the 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission ac- 
cepted for information only but not for 
approval, the increased rate tariffs filed 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., applying to ten Oklahoma cities 
including Tulsa, under protection of a 
recent federal court injunction. The 
commission, in the journal entry, how- 
ever, specifically states that it did not 
intend, in adopting the group basis for 
fixing rate schedules for the South- 
western Bell system in Oklahoma, to 


approve a change from one group to 
another without a hearing before the 
commission. 

Such a hearing is necessary, accord- 
ing to the commission, to fully develop 
the facts as to justification for reclassi- 
fications and revision of rates since, “it 
is necessary to consider the effects such 
revisions and reclassifications might 
have upon the statewide earnings.” 

vv 


Cincinnati Bell Sustained 


in Stock Issue Case 

Finding that the issue had been law- 
fully authorized, the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission on May 3 adopted an 
entry dismissing the complaint of 
Attorney E. S. Morrissey of Cincinnati 
that it suspend the unexercised author- 
ity granted the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co. to issue and sell 
149,624 shares of $50 par value com- 
mon stock to provide monies for re- 
imbursement of its treasury for un- 
capitalized plant additions. 

The company then filed an applica- 
tion for supplementing of the orders 
which authorized the issue and sale of 
the common stock so that the orders 
will permit the sale at not less than 
par, and in accordance with the statu- 
tory requirements of Ohio. 

This application was granted upon 
condition that the proceeds be used for 
the reimbursement of the various 
funds, including the depreciation re- 
serve fund in proportion to the ex- 
penditures from such funds for the 
provision of the additional plant. 

The company also filed a motion to 
dismiss, upon the ground that the stat- 
utes make no provision therefor, the 
application of Mr. Morrissey that the 
commission upon its own motion in- 
vestigate the property and the rates of 
the Cincinnati company. 
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Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 


Two small boys in Roanoke, 
Va., were sent to a barber shop 
with a nickel to telephone when 
ready to come home. Time passed 
and a storm came up. After a 
while the two youngsters went 
trudging home in the rain. 

“Why didn’t you telephone?” 
asked an anxious parent. 

“Well, Buddy digested the 
nickel,” explained the six-year- 
old, seemingly unperturbed that 
the coin had gone down the 
wrong slot. 











Telegraph Co. 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearing 
Federal Communications Commission 
May 14: American Telephone & 
granted authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
St. Louis and Joplin, Mo., via Kansas 
City, Mo. Estimated cost of the out- 
side plant portion of this project is 
$1,661,200 plus an estimated expendi- 
ture of $1,153,000 for carrier equip- 
ment and for land and buildings for 
repeater equipment. 
May 17: Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. requested authority to sup- 


plement existing facilities between 
Saginaw and Standish, Mich. 
May 17: Mountain States Tele- 


phone & Telegraph Co. and Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Nevada granted authority 
to construct and operate a telephone 
line from Caliente, Nev., to Modena, 
Utah. 

May 17: American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. granted authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Mattoon, Ill., and pole No. 10495 of 
the Pittsburgh-St. Louis line near 
Effingham, III. 


Iinois Commerce Commission 

May 27: Hearing in Chicago on ap- 
plication of Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to (a) issue 
and sell $5,750,000 30-year first mort- 
gage bonds with interest rate not to 
exceed 4 per cent per annum; (b) to 
retire the presently outstanding issue 
of $5,700,000 first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, and (c) to issue and sell 53,763 
shares of common stock of no par 
value. 

May 28: Hearing on complaint of 
David Scadron concerning change of 
telephone numbers of complainant 
made by the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
in Chicago. 


Indiana Public Service Commission 

May 13: Mt. Comfort Telephone Co. 
authorized to increase rates. The com- 
pany, declaring new lines were re- 
quired because of obsolescence, filed 
a petition signed by practically all sub- 
scribers. The new rates, effective with 
the next billing, increases the business 
telephone charge from 65 cents to $2 
a month and residence telephones from 
55 cents to $1.50. A 25-cent monthly 
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deduction is permitted to subscribers 
furnishing their own instruments. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 

May 29: Hearing in Lansing on ap- 
plication of Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to enlarge base-rate 
area of Jackson exchange and estab- 
lish Clark Lake and Pleasant Lake- 
Henrietta locality areas. 


Missouri Public Service Commission 

May 22: Peoples Mutua! Telephone 
Co., Kingsville, authorized to transfer 
certain assets to the Central Missouri 
Telephone Co. 

May 27: Central Missouri Telephone 
Co. filed applications for authority to 
file new rate schedules for Lexington, 
Holden, Sweet Springs and Warrens- 
burg. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

May 21: To conform exchange 
boundaries to the abandonment of the 
Harrod exchange and operation of the 
territory as part of Westminster, the 
commission cancelled boundary maps 
of the Harrod exchange of the Lima 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

At the same time and with the rul- 
ing that there be no adverse affecting 
of the rights of any existing subscriber, 
the commission approved maps of 
Westminster, Lafayette and Alger. 

May 21: North East Ohio Telephone 
Co. authorized to file revised exhibits 
in its application to revise rates, bring- 
ing the day of the study of the appli- 
cation by the commission from October 
31, 1938, up to March 31, 1940. 

May 21: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
applied for authority to revise rates in 
Lisbon upon the conversion from mag- 
neto to common battery automatic 
operation. The rates proposed are: 

Business independent, $4; business 
two-party, $3.25; business rural to be 
increased from $2.50 to $3; residence 
independent to be increased from 
$2.50 to $2.75; residence four-party 
$2, and residence rural $2. 

May 22: Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
authorized to revise its toll tariff to 
drop reference to the Plattsburg ex- 
change which has been closed. Former 
subscribers of that exchange have been 
divided between the Springfield and 
South Charleston exchanges. 


Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

May 17: Hearing held on applica- 
tion of Stillwell Telephone Co. pro- 
posing conversion from magneto to 
common battery operation with higher 
rates. 

John Holt, owner and manager of 
the company, testified the conversion 
would cost approximately $4,500. He 
asked for the following monthly rates 
upon conversion: Residence individual 
$2.00, advanced from $1.50 and busi- 
ness individual $3.25, advanced from 
$2.50. He proposed a new two-party 
business service at $1.75 per month. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

May 29: Hearing in Madison on 
application of Wind Lake Telephone 
Co., Racine county, for authority to 
revise its rates and rules. 

June 5: Hearing in Madison on 
joint application Rural Badger Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to sell its prop- 
erty and of Cuba City Telephone Co. 
for authority to purchase the property 
and apply its rates. 
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Service Responsibilities of 
Regulatory Bodies and Companies 
(Continued from page 13) 


The Wednesday morning session 
closed with moving pictures of the 
“Production and Processing of West- 
ern Red Cedar Poles.” James H. 
Rodgers, vice-president of the Nau- 
gle Pole & Tie Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn., in the capacity of narrator 
made comments and gave many in- 
teresting facts about pole production 
and processing methods. 


Wisconsin Bell Increases Toll 
Compensation Schedules 

The first speaker of the Wednes- 
day afternoon session was Edwin M. 
Blakeslee, chairman of the national 
association’s special toll committee 
and connecting company agent of the 
Central Group Operating Companies, 
General Telephone Corp., Madison. 
Mr. Blakeslee reviewed the work of 
the committee, and its progress to 
date. In discussing what the future 
holds for the state of Wisconsin, he 
said: 

“It gives me considerable pleasure 
to announce that during the past 
week the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
has come forward with an offering 
to be made effective July 1, which 
will mean a considerable increase in 
toll compensation to the Independent 
connecting companies in this state. 
. . . The manner of application of 
this new schedule (Table I) will be 
of material benefit to the Independ- 
ent connecting companies in this 
state, since in its application it is 
proposed to recognize the situation 
that many of the Independent com- 
panies have a continuing excess in 
the number of sent-collect over re- 
ceived-collect messages.” 

The theory underlying the two- 
part schedule is that it more nearly 
compensates the connecting company 
in accordance with the nature and 
amount of work performed on a mes- 
sage by the exchange; that is, 
whether the exchange is a full toll- 
center office, a partial tributary, or 
a pure tributary office. 

On a sent-paid message on which 
the connecting company does the 
toll-center operating, the connecting 
company is entitled to receive sched- 
ule A for its work in originating 
billing and collecting. And on this 
same message it is entitled to the 
operating payment of schedule B for 
ticketing, timing and handling. 

On a_ sent-collect message, the 
connecting company is entitled to re- 
ceive schedule B and some portion 
of the schedule A unit since, al- 


though not put to the expense of 
billing and collecting the charges 
therefor, it did stimulate the orig- 
ination of the business. 


On a received-collect message, the 
connecting company is put to the 
expense of billing and collecting the 
charges, although the message has 
actually been originated and stim- 
ulated by some other company. The 
connecting company, therefore, is en- 
titled to that portion of the schedule 
A which may be said to be com- 
pensation for billing and effecting 
collecting of the toll charges due. 


If that part of the schedule A at- 
tributable to billing and collecting 
be considered as 50 per cent of the 
unit, then the remainder of the unit, 
or 50 per cent, is assignable to such 
functions as originating and stim- 
ulating the business. 


Assuming that assigning 50 per 
cent of the unit to each of these 
functions is a reasonable division, 
it may be seen that the connecting 
company is entitled to receive the 
full schedule A on the number of 
sent-paid messages and one-half of 
the schedule A compensation unit on 
the number of sent-collect messages; 
and similarly, one-half of the sched- 





Where the Average 
Revenue per 
Message is Sched. A Sched. B 
But Not Per Per 
Over Over Message Message 
$0.10 $0.125 $0.065 $0.020 
.125 15 .071 .024 
15 175 .077 -028 
175 .20 .083 .032 
20 .225 .088 -036 
225 20 .093 .040 
25 275 .097 .044 
275 30 100 048 
0 325 102 052 
325 5 103 056 
35 375 105 060 
375 40 107 064 
4( 425 109 068 
425 45 111 072 
45 475 113 .076 
475 50 115 .080 
50 55 .116 .084 
55 .60 117 O88 
60 65 118 .092 
.65 70 119 096 
70 175 12 100 
75 .80 121 104 
80 .85 122 .108 
.85 .90 .123 112 
.90 -95 124 116 
.95 1.00 .125 .120 
For each increase of 
$0.10 in the aver- 
age revenue per 
message over $1.00 .001 .004 











Table |. Interchange toll compensation sched- 

ule now being offered by the Wisconsin 

Telephone Co. to its Independent connecting 
companies 
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EDWIN M. BLAKESLEE, of Madison, 
newly-elected 


vice-president of the 
Wisconsin association. He is chairman 
of the national association's toll com- 
pensation committee. In a report on 
division of toll revenues he commended 
the Wisconsin Bell for its cooperative 
efforts in bringing about a “satisfac- 
tory treatment of this problem at this 


time.” 


ule A compensation unit on the num- 
ber of received-collect messages. 
For purposes of simplicity in com- 
puting settlements under this basis, 
the average revenue per message is 
determined by dividing the gross 
message tolls derived from the sent- 
paid and received-collect traffic (paid- 


here business) by the number of 
sent-paid and received-collect mes- 
sages. 


The schedule A unit corresponding 
to this average revenue per message 
is then multiplied by a factor derived 
by adding to the number of sent-paid 
messages, one-half of the sum of 
sent-collect and received-collect num- 
ber of messages to determine the 
total originating compensation due 
the connecting company. 

With respect to the application of 
schedule B no recognition has here- 
tofore been given to the situation 
where the connecting company han- 
dles an excess of sent-collect over 
received-collect messages. 

In the new schedule B, however, the 
average revenue per message is to 
be determined by dividing the gross 
tolls derived from the sent-paid and 
sent-collect business ticketed and 
timed by the connecting company, 
by the number of such sent-paid and 
sent-collect messages and the sched- 
ule B unit of compensation applica- 
ble to such average is then to be 
multiplied by the number of sent- 
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paid and sent-collect 
ticketed and timed. 

Mr. Blakeslee called attention to 
the fact that for an average revenue 
per message of just slightly in excess 
of 50 cents, provided the exchange 
is a full toll center, the compensation 
of 20 cents per message means that 
the connecting company is receiving 
40 per cent of its gross originating 
message tolls as compensation for 
its participation in the toll business. 
For average revenues per message 
of less than 50 cents this percentage 
is in excess of 40 per cent. 

“It is my opinion,” said Mr. 
Blakeslee, “that the Wisconsin Tele- | 
phone Co. now, as it has for a} 
number of years in the past, makes | 
its prorate study on the only fair| 
and equitable and correct basis. | 
There is one fundamental premise} 
in the making of toll settlements | 
that should be clearly understood by | 
the connecting company which owns | 
toll lines. This is, that each con-| 
tracting company contributes to the 
burden, so to speak, of toll terminal | 
compensation in the same proportion 
that each contributes toll-line mile- 
age. 

“Thus, if a connecting company 
owns no toll lines it receives all the 
benefit of an increase in the toll 
compensation schedule and such in- 
crease is borne entirely by the toll- 
line company. If, however, the con- 
necting company owns some portion 
of the toll-line mileage, its net gain 
is reduced proportionately since the 
deduction of increased terminal com- 
pensation leaves a lesser amount of 
net toll revenue to be prorated be- 
tween the connecting companies con- 
tributing the toll-line mileage.” 

In closing his detailed explanation 
of the new schedules of the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co., Mr. Blakeslee 
said: “I should like to emphasize 
that considerable credit is due, and 
should be given to the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. for the way in which 
its officials have been cooperative in 
bringing about what I consider a 
very satisfactory treatment of this 
problem at this time.” 


messages so 


Activities of the National 
Association 
Louis Pitcher, executive  vice- 
president of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill., brought the Wisconsin In- 
dependents information on the latest 
activities of the national organiza- 


He stated that on his last trip to 
subject of discussion in the capital. 


One congressman stated that he was 
receiving 50 letters urging that the 


tion. | 


| 
Washington, D. C., war was the sole| 
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United States stay out of war, to 
one letter urging that it enter. 

In his contacts with the War De- 
partment regarding possible effects 
of war on the communication indus- 
try, Mr. Pitcher stated that the top 
authorities were of the opinion that 
there would be no particular advan- 
tage to the government taking over 
the industry in case of war. “This 
proves,” he said, “that the present 
thought in Washington is that the 
communications industry is more 
efficient under private operation than 
it would be under government con- 
trol.” 


Joint Dairy and Telephone 
Advertising 

Ralph E. Ammon, director of the 
Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture, in his address on selling the 
“Wisconsin Dairy Industry” stated 
that the merchandising of dairy 
products was of interest to every 
business man in the state. 

“Every business and profession in 
Wisconsin is affected more by the 
price of milk than by any other price 
index,” he declared. “Milk prices 
are the most potent political force in 
Wisconsin and, with the possible ex- 
ception of the wage index, are the 
most important economic and social 
question in the state. The Wiscon- 
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sin milk check accounts for one-half 
of every farm dollar in the state. A 
variation of one cent per hundred 
weight for the average price of milk 
means a million dollars a year to 
the farmers.” 

Art Tahl of the Wisconsin depart- 
ment of agriculture described a 
newspaper advertising campaign of 
the Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison. This campaign definitely 
boosts Wisconsin dairy products and 
in aiding the dairy industry to in- 
crease its revenues is also helping 
the telephone company to regain sta- 
tions. 

The ads are now available in mat 
form to all Wisconsin telephone com- 
panies. The complete series consists 
of 26 ads and when run on a two- 
week schedule provides a company 
with a complete year’s advertising. 

America Is at the Crossroads 

Proving his statements with un- 
contestable facts John E. Waters, 
midwest secretary of the Constitu- 
tional Educational League, Madison, 
discussed the present and future of 
the United States. 

His solution for maintaining a re- 
publican form of government and 
unregimentized business is: “Clear 
out all alien sympathizers in gov- 
ernment offices and business and de- 
port them or put them in concentra- 
tion camps as they do in Europe.” 


Department Officials Discuss 
Regulatory Activities 

Harry A. Nelson, coordinator of 
the Wisconsin accident unemploy- 
ment administration, Madison, 
opened the Thursday morning ses- 
sion with a timely discussion on 
“Workmen’s Compensation.” Stat- 
ing that in 1900 there were not many 
laws to govern the relationship be- 
tween employer and employe he re- 
viewed the history of workmen’s 
compensation from the first real law 
passed in 1883 down to present-day 
regulation. 

““Modern-day laws have abolished 
much of the unfairness of the early 
1900s and today’s laws are certain 
and speedy,” he declared. “Only in 
a few cases are the courts resorted 
to. The laws have been designed to 
provide ample protection for both 
employer and employe.” 

The greatest task of the adminis- 
tration, however, is to prevent acci- 
dents. To this end the group car- 
ries on a safety program which 
stresses safety and the prevention of 
accidents. 

“Utility Regulation” was discussed 
by R. W. Peterson, chairman of the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 


sion. Mr. Peterson stated that reg- 
ulation of utilities was undertaken 
by the state chiefly to assure (1) 
fair rates for consumers, (2) ade- 
quate service, and (3) protection of 
the investments made in the various 
companies. 

The commissioner said that he is 
in favor of the informal conference 
method of regulation and believes 
that frank discussions of problems 





CHAS. A. BLAIR, of Boscobel, re- 


elected treasurer of the Wisconsin 


State Telephone Association is also 
president of the Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group. 


are better than lengthy rate pro- 
ceedings. 

The next speaker was Elmer Bar- 
low, commissioner of taxation for 
the state. Speaking on “Tax Prob- 
lems” he said that from his early 
experiences with the industry he 
knew that money-making is no easy 
job for telephone companies. 

“We have completed the reorgani- 
zation of the tax body of Wisconsin, 
and now have a tax commission con- 
sisting of three commissioners. The 
new tax body makes findings as to 
what the tax due will be. We also 
have an appeal board consisting of 
three men appointed by the gov- 
ernor. These men are entirely sep- 
arate from the tax department and 
if a citizen appeals from the amount 
of taxes assessed, the department 
must go before the board and prove 
its figures to be correct.” 

R. C. Salisbury, director of safety 
in the Wisconsin motor vehicle de- 
partment, presented an interesting 
discussion of the activities of his de- 
partment. He appeared on the pro- 
gram in place of Col. Geo. W. Ricke- 
man, commissioner of motor vehicles 
for the state of Wisconsin. 
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A. H. BOWDEN, 
elected 


of Almond, was re- 
of the 
State Telephone Association. Mr. Bow- 


secretary Wisconsin 
den is also treasurer of the Wisconsin 
Locally Owned Telephone Group. 


“The functions of our 
ment,” said Mr. Salisbury, “may be 
described in three words—engineer- 
ing, licensing and educational. Each 
of these functions is of importance 
if the highways of Wisconsin are to 
be safe.’ 

He suggested that a top limit on 
speed and gereral relicensing of 
drivers would contribute much to- 
ward making the highways safe. He 
stated that drivers of the state are 
now carrying licenses which had 
been issued in 1926 and 1927 and 
recommended that comprehensive ex- 
amination be made of new drivers 
before they are licensed to drive. 

The final speaker Thursday morn- 
ing was Harry B. MacMeal, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Speaking on “Long Ago 
Yesterdays” he brought his listeners 
vivid descriptions of the early days 
of the Independent telephone and of 
his contacts with the first leaders of 
the industry. 

Fred H. Runkel, general manager 
of the Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
Madison, was the first speaker on 
Thursday afternoon. 

Mr. Runkel spoke in place of J. F. 
O’Connell of Madison, president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. He stated that 
Mr. O’Connell appreciated the loy- 
alty and support received from the 
Wisconsin telephone industry. Mr. 
Runkel commended the activities 
of the national association and said 
that the results of its efforts proved 
“that only through cooperation can 
the industry expect to obtain the 
things which it needs.” 

Following Mr. Runkel, T. H. 
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depart- 


San- 


derson of Portage, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, presented 
resolutions honoring the memory of 
three members who passed away 
during the year: John A. Pratt, 
W. T. Sparks and D. V. Cuppy. 


Progressive Developments 
of the Industry 

F. M. McEniry of Milwaukee, 
Wis., general commercial manager 
of the Wisconsin Telephone Co., in- 
troduced John Touhe of the general 
offices of the company. 

Suggesting that members of the 
audience imagine that instead of 
telephone men they were subscribers 
who knew very little about the scien- 
tific background of the telephone and 
its associated equipment, Mr. Touhe 
proceeded to prove that some aspects 
of telephone service truly border 
close to magic. 

He displayed a model of Bell’s first 
telephone and many of the items 
which have been developed since and 
which have aided in transforming it 
into an instrument capable of fur- 
nishing world-wide communication 
service. Through demonstration he 
showed how the difficulty of having 
voice sounds travel any distance over 
wires had been overcome through 
the use of loading coils and repeat- 
ers. 

Side Lights on Rate Changes 

for Small Exchanges 

R. M. Matteson, vice-president of 
the Community Telephone Co. of 
Wisconsin, Black River Falls, pre- 
sented a discussion of “Side Lights 
on Rate Changes” which had been 
particularly designed to help the 
small exchange manager cope with 
his rate problem 

“T firmly believe,” said Mr. Matte- 
son, “that a row of ‘ifs’ stand in the 
way of successful rate increase efforts 
and many times the ‘ifs’ prevent 
willing commissions from helping us. 
You seek higher rates not merely 
because you are entitled to them 
(that probably has been true for 
some time) but because increased 
burdens are forcing your action. . 

“We can postpone the day, but 
if rates are inadequate the time 
will come when the service will de- 
teriorate because the revenue from 
rates has not been sufficient to make 
needed replacements of property... . 

It is quite possible that the de- 
velopment of rural telephone service 
has reached its peak and that there 
will not be a great deal of increase 
in the number of rural subscribers, 
due largely to the radio, the auto- 
mobile and improved roads. Also 
about 60 per cent of the farms are 
occupied by tenants who perhaps are 
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less inclined to buy telephone serv- 
ice. Rates in exchanges serving a 
large percentage of rural subscrib- 
ers become a question of seeking a 
proper level even if it is necessary to 
serve a fewer number of sub- 
scribers.” 

Mr. Matteson suggested that man- 
agers of small companies should ask 
themselves the following questions 
before deciding not to request rate 
increases : 

(1) 
rates? 

(2) Should you have a fair re- 
turn on a reasonable value of your 
property ? 

(3) Is your business a _ philan- 
thropic establishment or a business 
concern? 

“No one doubts,” said he, “that 
you are entitled to as near an ade- 
quate return as your business at fair 
rates—or even slightly high rates if 
necessary—will produce. Telephone 
service is worth having and in case 
the area served is small or the in- 
vestment per station must necessar- 
ily be higher than average, rates 
higher than some other community 
may be necessary. 

“Have you the courage to insist 
on having the rates that are justified 
by your service and the conditions 
under which it must be given? Or 
are you willing to admit your service 
is not worth a fair price based on 
your costs to furnish that serv- 
rr 


Are you entitled to adequate 
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If you did not begin years ago to 
put your records in proper condition 
to support a rate case, begin now. 
You must expect, however, that it 
may cost you much more to prove the 
hard way what good records would 
clearly show if you had them. Hav- 
ing reasonable costs on your books, 
having properly recorded retire- 
ments and having made correct rec- 
ord of additions of new plant at 
original cost, your needs at any time 
will be almost apparent. You will 
always have a reasonable base on 
which you can determine whether or 
not you are getting a fair return, 
and need have no fear in presenting 
your case and getting adequate 
rates.” 

The final speaker was Professor 
Asher Hobson, of the University of 
Wisconsin agricultural economics de- 
partment, Madison. Mr. Hobson de- 
scribed the probable effects of the 
European war on America and par- 
ticularly stressed the possible effect 
on farm prices. If prices increase 
to high figures other commodities 
and services will also be affected, he 
said. It is only natural that the con- 
sumer who must pay more for his 
groceries will be forced to reduce his 
other expenses. 

Mr. Hobson also discussed the 
probable effects of the war on indus- 
tries, unemployment and our eco- 
nomic system. 
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Silver Vail Medal and $250 
Awarded Splicer's Helper 

A silver Vail medal and $250 in 
cash have been awarded to Furn W. 
Underwood, a cable splicer’s helper of 
the Southern California Telephone Co. 
at Santa Ana, Calif., for noteworthy 
public service during 1939. His cita- 
tion commended him for “prompt ac- 
tion, courage and resourcefulness, un- 
der hazardous conditions, which re- 
sulted in the probable saving of a 
human life.” 

Mr. Underwood was assisting in the 
repair of a telephone cable at New- 
port Beach, Calif., on September 25, 
1939, during a severe storm of wind 
and rain, when a passing motorist in- 
formed him that two men on a pole 
three blocks away were calling for 
help. Grabbing climbing equipment, 
rubber gloves and a hand line, he hur- 
ried to their assistance and found that 
a power company employe was sup- 
porting his unconscious co-worker, 
holding him free of the power lines. 

Disregarding the danger of personal 
injury, the telephone employe quickly 
climbed to the top of the 50-foot pole. 
He dropped one end of the hand line 
over a cross-arm and fastened the 





FURN W. UNDERWOOD, 
helper of the Southern California Telephone 
Co., Santa Ana, Calif., won the 1939 national 
award of a silver Vail medal and $250 for 


noteworthy public service. 


cable splicer's 


He was cited for 
prompt action, courage and resourcefulness 
under hazardous conditions, in recognition of 
his rescue of an injured lineman from atop 
a high-voltage power pole, during a severe 
storm at Newport Beach, September 25, 1939. 


other around the body of the injured 
man so that he might be raised and his 
safety strap unfastened. Carefully pro- 
tecting the unconscious man from the 
dangerous high tension wires, Mr. Un- 
derwood lowered him to the ground 
with the help of on-lookers. The rescue 
was made just in time for the victim’s 
fellow-worker was at the point of ex- 
haustion when relieved of the injured 
man’s weight. Although suffering from 
severe shock and burns, the man fully 
recovered. 

The award of special recognition was 
made to Mr. Underwood by the Na- 
tional Committee of Theodore N. Vail 
Medals after reviewing the several 
cases chosen by regional committees of 
Bell System companies for the award 


of Vail bronze medals. 
vv 


NLRB Hears Complaint 
Against Ohio Company 

Hearings were started by the re- 
gional office of the National Labor 
Relations Board May 27 in Norwalk, 
Ohio, on charges brought by the CIO 
Utility Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee against the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. which has headquarters at 
Bellevue. 

The union charged that the com- 
pany, which employs 200 persons, in- 
terfered with union activity and that 
it dominates the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Employes Council, Inc., an inde- 
pendent workers’ organization. 
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IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 10) 


HIS discussion is not to suggest 

that there is no need for re- 
armament. It is simply that indus- 
try has a vital stake in how we re- 
arm and, more important, in what 
atmosphere the program is con- 
ducted. We can go about it calmly 
and perhaps get a great deal more 
accomplished than by going about it 
in the blue eagle type of frenzy that 
accompanied the NRA blunder. By 
all means we should have the best 
army, the best navy, and the best air 
force. But there is no sense in tear- 
ing the house down about it. 

Even before there was any talk of 
an “emergency,” the regulatory zeal- 
ots in the federal administration had 
made considerable progress in cut- 
ting down industry to a size so small 
that the government can play with 
the parts as it pleases. There is in- 
deed reason to believe that the en- 
tire anti-bigness school of thought 
now so popular in Washington itself 
might be part of a well-laid plan to 
cut through any privately-controlled 
economic pipe lines between the 
states so as to make the federal gov- 
ernment, by the process of such 
elimination, the sole mixing valve, so 
to speak, for balancing our national 
economy as a whole. 

For example, suppose by drastic 
application of such laws as section 
11 of the Holding Company Act, the 
Patman anti-chain store bill, and 
other “anti-bigness” proposals, the 
industrial economy of an entire re- 
gion—let us say Oklahoma—becomes 
completely localized. And then sup- 
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B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolls, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 











well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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pose a regional catastrophe, such as 
the dust storms of 1934 and 1935, 
overwhelmed that area so that it be- 
came necessary to siphon financial 
aid from other and more flourishing 
sections of the country to keep the 
local region from going under en- 
tirely. 

Obviously, under such a set-up, all 
industry in the Oklahoma region 
would be in danger of becoming 
pauperized without direct interven- 
tion of the federal government. This 
would be true because the local in- 
dustry would have no independent 
means of importing assistance. 

Is it not a plausible hypothesis 
that this state of affairs is planned 
to exalt the federal government as 
the exclusive clearing house for bal- 
ancing inter-regional economy, while 
at the same time making regional 
industry so vulnerable to local adver- 
sity that it must look to and depend 
upon Washington in times of stress? 
Why, also, is this anti-bigness policy 
directed exclusively against private 
industry while activities of the fed- 
eral government itself, labor unions, 
cooperative movements and others 
are encouraged to organize along 
national lines, or at least expand 
without regard to state lines? 

Argument advanced in 1935 dur- 
ing the debate on the Holding Com- 
pany Act in Congress was to the 
effect that the federal government 
must be placed into a position to be 
the master, at least in the sense of 
regulation, of any unit of private in- 
dustry. This argument continued 
that private industrial systems were 
then in danger of becoming so large 
that the federal government was un- 
able to cope with the task of regu- 
lating them and must accordingly 
cut them down to more convenient 
size. 

The situation recalls a rather per- 
tinent remark made by a socialist 
friend of your correspondent, who is 
an official in one of the federal 
agencies. He was discussing the 
necessity for such a federal policy 
of making “little ones out of big 
ones.” Whereupon your correspond- 
ent raised the question of what 
would happen if the “operation is a 
success but the patient dies.” He 
replied quite frankly: “You miss the 
point, my friend. In planning a new 
social order over the long range, the 
operation will not be a success unless 
the patient dies.” 


HERE isn’t very much that 
could be done about these trends, 
once the emergency ball starts roll- 
ing. But it would be helpful right 
now if everybody would get busy and 
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POSITIONS WANTED 



























YOUNG MAN, nine years’ experience 


in telephone work as crew foreman 
Trouble and service man desires work 
with company with chance for advance 


ment. Steady job more essential than 
high wages. Best references. Write No 
8929, care of TELEPHONY 

CABLE SPLICER. Five years with 


Bell, one year Independent, five months 


a lineman. 29 years old and married 
Dependable. References. Write No. 8928, 
care of TELEPHONY 

POSITION WANTED Telephone 


plant man with broad experience in su- 
pervision and maintenance of magneto 
and common battery exchanges, desires 
to make change around May first. Un- 
derstands plant engineering, construc- 
tion and cost estimating. Age forty, 
sober, healthy, ambitious and energetic 
Now employed as Division Manager by 
large Ohio operating company Will 
go anywhere Excellent recommenda- 
tions Address No. 8919, care of TELEPH 
ONY. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED: 
man age 31 with 14 years’ 
Plant, Traffic, Commercial. Now em- 
ployed in executive position with large 
Independent company. Will go anywhere 
Excellent references. Address No. 8934, 
care of TELEPHONY. 


Telephone 
experience 


POSITION WANTED: 24 years’ ex- 
perience in common battery, magneto and 
cable work. Will go any place if work is 
permanent. A. M. Gilhousen, Hutchinson, 
Minnesota 


POSITION WANTED: Twelve years’ 
Bell experience, cable splicer, lineman, re- 
pairman, plant engineer; magneto, com- 
mon battery, dial. Four years’ business 
experience. Write No. 8921, care of 
TELEPHONY 


POSITION WANTED: Engineer 39 
years old, fifteen years’ experience tele- 
phone factories, operating companies 
(Germany, Italy). Willing to start any- 
where, any capacity, modest salary. Ad 
dress No. 8922, care of TELEPHONY. 
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WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: Telephone plant 
in the Middle West, 500 stations or 
more. Will consider several exchanges if 
grouped Write No. 8909, care of TELEPH- 
ONY. 
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W.E. CO. 2-AA DIALS 


Letters or numerals 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY © 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Quantity Discounts 


lto 99 
100 to 499 
500 to 999 


1000 to 2500 


Write for prices. 











apply some cold presses to the 
fevered brow of some of our Con- 
gressmen who are acting and talking 
as though hostile parachute troops 
were already floating down over the 
Potomac. We can make haste slowly 
in rearmament and we might make 
better progress with a steadier crew 
handling the ship of state. The 
present bunch certainly has a regret- 
table tendency to rock the boat every 
time the going gets tough. 

Of course, industry has its faults 
and defects and they will doubtless 
show up in the crucible of the re- 
armament crisis. It has its greedy 
units and its incompetence. These 
will have to be taken care of as they 
are revealed. But, just by way of a 
bill of particulars for the intimation 
that the crew now handling our ship 
of state could stand a bit of shaking 
up from the Man on the Bridge, just 
check over the following semi-face- 
tious description of the present Cab- 
inet officers: 

Secretary of Navy: Running for 
the governorship of New Jersey. 

Postmaster General: 
President 


Running for 
or maybe Vice-President. 
Ditto. 
Secretary of Agriculture: 


Attorney General: 
Ditto. 

Secretary of Interior: Running 
for Secretary of Interior in 1941. 

Secretary of War: Isn’t on speak- 
ing terms with the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War. 

Secretary of Labor: 
speaking terms with labor. 


Isn’t on 


Secretary of Commerce: 
on sick leave. 


Mostly 


Secretary of Treasury: Busily do- 
ing work for the Secretary of War 
on rearmament. 

Secretary of State: Admittedly 
knows his job and is attending to it, 
despite a presidential boom. 

That makes one out of ten Cabinet 
officers who is strictly minding his 
own business. Of course, the Vice- 
President is technically a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, but as far 
as this administration is concerned 
he has become the little man who 
wasn’t there. 

Ww —_ 


Court Hearings on Commission 
Refinancing Order 


The Interstate Telephone Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash., operating in Wenatchee 
and Spokane areas, obtained a Supe- 
rior Court writ of review May 11 
against an order of the Washington De- 
partment of Public Service requiring 
it to follow certain procedure in a re- 
financing program. The court will hear 
arguments on the suit June b. 
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AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
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